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The TADPOlil (Tech Assessment and DsvelopMnt for the 
Preparation of Optimal Learning Invironments) Research Project 
assessed areas of parental competence in setting up ^ome learning 
environments for children from hirth to three years of age* Six 
half-hour videotapes were made of each of 30 families in their homes* 
Two instruments. Parent "Q" and TADPOLl Observation Scale, were used 
hy the investigators to compare parents* knowledge of child 
development with parents" interactions with their children* The 
comparison was made to determine significant parental competencies in 
providing optimal learning environments for normal and 
developmentally delayed children* (Author) 
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Asaessing Parental Compatence in Hotts Settlsga 



Never In the annale of history has a nation been so awre of the 
naede of its children (d^Iauses 1074) . Slnea the mld*19fiQs^ attjdles 
which have foeused on the educational aspaet of ehildren of lower aoelo- 
eeoiiomic groups have progressed from a eoncarn yiith "educational defi- 
cits" o£ these ehildren to a concern for producing competent children 
in the 1970s (Frost S Kissinger p 1976). ^rly prograns have co-noentra-* 
ted upon improving children's intelligence quotietita <DiLoran20s 1968| 
Dantschj 1976i Elkind^, 1973| Gray ^ Klaus, 1970; Hinas^ 1971| NlDnlcht^ 
1970; lareiter & Engelmann, 1966^ Va^aRletp 1969| Welkart, 1970| 
Spickern 1969) ^ as awareness of the I,Qi. as malleable and dynamic 
during the first few years of life was accepted (Hunt ^ 1961| Bloomp 
1964) * Researchers have evaluated the components for Intellectual, 
eoclalj tmotionals and physical development that have been used 
within the programs— especially those for the tliree^to five-year«old* 
Though gains seemed to wipe out within several years following the 
involv^ent of the child in these educative processes , general agrees 
raant that the processes were able to produce change while they ware on- 
going was reached (Steele, 1974) • 

The most significant conclusion synthesized f torn the research of 
the olKtlas seemed to be that the family is the most effective means for 
eliciting and sustaining the development of the child (Bronfenbrenner^ 
1974 J Moorei 1968) • This is a difficult result for educators to face. 
In Coleman-s (1966) monumental survey of the United States- educational 
system, he reached, a stoilar conclusion™the school cannot iBa^ 
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diffesenee in thm ebl34*irlife that Is aade by tl^ familial: .Inflttencee 
during the hours \?h#n the child has not been in fomal seho^oling. We 
have come to the same evaluation ot program i^impaet upon the younger^ child 
as that aisesasd regarding the schaol-'aged ehlld*^-the home/family is the 
crucial factor* * 

A second, conclualon has emerged dicing the early seventies . As 
toportant as the thrsa*tD*fiv8 age span is In the growth of a competent 
chlld^ the flrBt three years have even greater -importance. Wilte (1975) 
draw a CDnvincing plctiire of children aa having devaloped a social con-* 
tract with the primary caregiver by age twoi 

Ha has acquired mast of the aoclal skills' ifliac ha ^il erfiiblt 
at the aga of si*# Thaas Include gstttog the attention of 
adults and holding on to it| somettoes in very subtle %mys. 
They Include, using the adult as a reaource to help deal with 
problems I eHpreaaing affection and hostility toward adults in a 
variety of ways; a budding^ capacity to direct the adult in various 
activities s and eKhlbitlng fantaiy behavior on an Interpar- 
son#>l level. 

Schaefer (1970) reported finding low Iwels of;] intellectual functioning 
in dleadvantaged' children as early as three years of age* Maore (1968) 
concluded from analyslo of longitudinal data a relationship between 
parent behavior with the child of two and one-^half years and the child's 
intriligaiaica test scores at three and eight years of age* Wachs, 
Usgirlffj and Hunt (1971) found differencae in Intellactual fTOCtloning 
between Infants as early as seven months of age that might be relevant 
to deficiencies that appear at later agesi 

.... i . . 
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Thoush the authors hold to tha position that anvJjroMental — 
factors such as degrea and nature of attoulatloti are 
most relevant to theie early Intellectual diffsrences, this 
does not r\ile out an Interaction with other variables* * . * 
Defleiencles in perfortflatice are appearing at a ve^ early age 
indeed. . « ..Thla may mean that such progrmns aa Head Start 
may be .getting to these 'high risk* children much later in life 
than they should bei, perhaps tiiree years too late (p. 308), 
For the child who has or may have-devilopsental delay i intervention in 
Infancy may have even greater significance (DlaTOnd^ 1971| Freeman and 
^ompson^ 1973) , 

Understand^g the S^act of £ acdly ©dvlronments upon the child 
has become a major Issue of the seventies* The question becomes **How 
can the family become even more Involved with the child's total pro- 
aesses from birth om^Md?^* (Freeberg & Paymep 1967) Of course, the 
family of whatover slae and makeup is involved by some means with the 
Infant or else it perishes » Parent^ usually mother, involvement has 
been the critical focus in atten^ts to Imprtf^e the Infant's capabilities 
in a noaber of programs (Srayp 19711 Lamble et al., 1973| La^er et al*» 
1970; Gordon, 1975| Levenstein, 1971| Leler et al-, 1975| Badger^ 1971)* 
Parent activity with the ahlld ^ each of these programs wb based upon 
assimptlons that parents influence the development of childrenp that sopie 
parents lack Imowledge or skills in teaching , and that one can inter- 
vene In the home to change parental behavior and improve the level and 
achievement of children. Bronfenbrentaer (1974) analyzed the effective** 
nesa of early Intervention programs « Substantial initial gains were 

■ ■ 6 . 
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found In studies of interventions in both group and home-basftd eettinge. 
Results showed that when group intervention was diioontinued the gains 
also ceased and the^effeets of the Interventions seemed to regress, How=^ 
ever, after hDme--based intervention progrms were discontinued^ gains 
eontinued to increase and were still reeognliable three to four years 
later . 

The goal of reaching raaKlmiBn potential of the child appears to be 
dependent upon awareness , ©biervatlortt and levels of interaction with 
the very young child by the member a of the family (Baimrlnd, 1970; 
Becker, 1962)* l^at Imp&ct such awareness, observatian, and Interac- 
tion has had upon hhe child Is subeequently Imown when the child en- 
ters school— perhaps as early at the present time as three ytora df 
age (Blng, 1963). Since developmental delay does occur within the 
child's capacities to function optiMilly by three years of age (Bloom, 
1964), the study of how to aid the parents and other fainily membaro in 
promoting the maslm™ development of the child during the years from 
birth to three Is needed (Caldwell, 1973>. 

Several researchers have challenged that the most pressing issue 
In the field of child development Is to analyse further the ecosystem 
of child and environment (Schaefer, 1974) * Caldwell directed attention 
to the need "to understand better the Impact on the child of currently 
existing iiatural envlraiments" (Caldwellp 1973)* 

Some effort has been made to understand this impact of the child *s 
ecosystem upon his levels of development early in life (Blank, 1964; 
Lewis & Wilson/ 1972| Escalona, 1973) * Yarrow (1975) studied six-- 
month-old infants in their natural environment, their homes, in an 
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attempt to determine the relationships bet^men various "dimensions of 
the envlrptmeat'* upon the Infants' "social, cognltlvei mobor^- and mo- 
tivational characteristics." Lytton (1976) concentrated upoa the ecolog- 
ical socialisation of two-year-old males 5, and called for additional . v . 
studies that would name consistently epeciflc "Parent-Child" Interac- 
tions. Collis and Schaffer (1975) focused upon the interaction proceeses 
of infant a/mo thers/inf ants visualisation patterns , and pointed out the 
necessity for observational techniquea that Wuld record such rapid 
and minute interactions in order to understand the impact of early 
learning environments* Laosa (1976) concluded that interaction patterns 
of lIeKican--A[nerlcan and Anglo mothers trf.th their children were dis- 
tinctly different— more dependent upon cultural factors than upon Ian- 
guaga diaeontinuitles. 

Problem ' 
Because of the need for study of children under three years of 
age In their natural environments (Yarro^^p 1975| Caldwell, 1968), In 
1974 three investigators* decided to pursue the possibilities within 
a researeh project entltledj Trich Assesement^ and Development for the 
Preparation of Optimal Learning Environments (TADPOLE) » 



a nembers of '.the faculty at Teicas Tech University, Lubbock^ 
Texas — Connie Steele & Betty Wagner, both In the area of Child Develop- 
inent, Dept» of Home & Family Life, College o£ Home Iconomlcsi and Sue 
Kiniry, in the area of Special Educationj College of Education (now a 
faculty member at North Texas University^ Denton^ Texas). 
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The geegrapbic area offered a unique populatioa living in the 
Southwest United' Statsi^ Itost of the parent^-liifaat interactioti studies 
aa well as IntervMtlon programs (Schsefer, 1971| Painter, 1969| Qordoni 
1970| Levensteln» 1970| Karnee, 1970| Lamble^ Bond, Wel^rt, 1973j » 
Forrester et al*, 1971) have been developed and conducted In the northani 
and %ealit«^tj^ predominantly urban t sectors of the United States (Wagner ^ 
1975) , Cole and Brmer (1971) emphasised the need for detemJjaing com- 
petence of a cultural group according to the situational context* We 
aaked, ''Will a family^oriented progrM developed in urban areas of the 
north and east using a Negro and CauMsian SMiple be effective and ac^ 
cep table in a semi^ruralp eoi^hwestem region, such as ours, where twenty 
percent of the population la Mesclean-^Amerloan?" We decided that in or-* 
der to entertain the Idea of developing appropriate programs for parent 
aducatian In this region (Leler et al*, 1975) our decisions should be 
baaed upon the collection of data from natural environments of Lubbock's 
population* Any aubiequent program development could then be designed 
to accsiimodate dttselP to thle fegion's ethnic patterns and valuea. 

Collection of data of the child functioning in local environjmental 
aettings included the homes of three major e^ttalc groups — ^-toglo. Black, 
and Chicano (tepraeetiting approKtoately 70%, 10%, and 20% of the popula- 
tion respectlvfely) * Ws wondered whether or not cultural differences 
existed within the homes 'tt:at #ojildVmake a difference In the child's 
learning proclivities by the t toe he/she reached three years of age* 
If no dlffereiices were evidenced, instructional strategies for use 
with parent programg and parent Invovlament in local day cara centers 
could be generalised according to the needs across cultural lines. 

■ . . 8' 
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Secondly, we wanted to determine wheth^ or not parents of develop^* 
mentally delayed children exhibited significantly different levels of 
eott^etsace from those of parents of io--called "normal" children* Euttar 
(1Q70) si^gested that mothers of mentally retarded chilflran have 
been shown to differ in their attitudes from the mothers of healthy 
children* The period between birth and three years of age provides 
an optlmiffii ttae for. change and Jjaprovtoent if physical, social, emotional, 
and/or Intellectual dlfficultiea are discovered or diagnosed in the child 
during that period* If either parents of "normal" children or parents 
of "delayed" children demonstrated techniques for rearing their children 
that were significantly esmplary, we reasoned that these models could 
be used in subsequent parent education programs regarding care of the 
child birth to three developmentally. 

In the third place, the authors asked whether or not the age of 
the child to be etudied related to parental competence « The conceptual 
approach that chronological age was only a concern in designating the 
child as either "normal" or "delayed" was asSTOed* Therefore, the 
"age" of the child developmentally allowad the cempetence of the sample 
parent population to be viewed at five developmental lavels whether or 
not the parent's child was "normal" or "delayed"? 

TADPOLE Research Levels Pevelopmental Level 

I (a) blrth^ to six months 

II (b) six to twelve months 

III (c) ttrelve to 18 months 

IV (d) 18 to 26 months 

V (e) 26 to 36 months 
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Sample 

Number, Ethnteity; and Age Grouplnge 

Thirty families wwm observed In home and other settings with one 
child In each family specified as having developmental age between 
birth and three years, Fliteen of the children were assessed to be func- 
tioning at the developmental level eonsid€red to be the nora for their 
chronological age* and fifteen of the families .elected had children 
who were designated as functioning at levels indicating devMopmental 
delay in one or more aspects of growth. The sample included children with 
biological 3 Mdically identified syndromes as well as developmental 
delay that appeared to be due to environmental and familial Interaction 
deficimcies. The pairs of normals-delayed infants were selected ac-* - 
cording to ethnic groups prmrlding five pairs of young children from eacii 
of three ethnic groups* The five pairs were matched according to levels 
of development with one pair demonstrating abilities between birth to 
filx monthSp sIk to twelve monthss twelve to 18 months, 18 to 26 months, 
and 26 to 36 months* The TADPOLE ample is suimarlEed below: 



TADPOLE SAI-IPLE - N=30 


mmm. 


DELAYED 


TOTAL 


ANGLO ^ 5 pairs 


n = 5 


n ^ 5 


n ^ 10 


BLACK - 5 pairs 


n ^ 5 


n = 5 


n = 10^ 


CHICAMO ^ 5 pairs 




n » 5 


n ^ 10 


Total = 15 pMrs 


n » 15 ' 


n =15' 


n ^ 30 







Socio^Economlc Status 



During recent years Intervention programs have been provided for 
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children purported to be from low eoclo-economic status (SES) families. 
Usually the programs have been developed without detailed knowledge of 
the faetora within the enviromaats of these families. In order to ob^ 
tain some clues regarding the environments of low SES faoailies, TADPOtE 
made an effort to find families that would fit that designation as well 
as the other d^ographlc characteristics outlined abovea 

We were unable to obtain a sainple that could be classified as low 
SES accordtag to a standard scale for classifying social and economic 
status of families such as the Hollingshead Index of Social Position 
(1956)* Furthermore^ we detected as did Yarrow (1975) in his study 
of Negro infants 3 strong Indications that father's educational and oc-- 
cupatlonal levels were not a direct index of significant enviroimental 
conditions. Although not a part of this study^ TADPOLE investigators 
concluded that the primary caregiver's expectations for self and child 
for Ellllng of current and future needs were a much stronger force In 
the development of the child than financial s educational^ or occupa- 
tional levels. 

In the TADPOLE sample of thirty families the primary caregiver was 
(a) the mother in twenty five families, (b) the father in no familJ^s^ 
(c) the mother/father apparantly equally in two families^ and 'd) the 
grandmother in three families. 

The homes ranged from a sparsely fuiniahed living rooi^bedroora/ 
bath federally subsidised housing apartment occupied by fourteen persons 
to a moderately furnished, three-^bedroomi single residence inhabited 
by mother/father and son and dau^ter. Though many homes were small ^ 
and meager lyfurnlshedj some were extremely sub-standard in oleanliness. 
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while ©there were well-scrubbed, neatly arrmnggd aceomodatloos. 
Whatever the condition of the reeidence wh^n first visited^ It semed 
to remain in sJjsilar condltdLon throughout the video tap ings. 

Procedures 
Method fog Recording Obeeivations 

Of major concern was the selection of a method for recording and 
analyzing the parent^chlld Interactions in natural situations (Yarrow, 
1963). Wa were intereeted in eapturlngs if possible, the procesees 
that might be both verbal and non^verbal^ direct and indirect, changing 
and static during seqi;ences of events* We rejected the poaelbility that 
interviews with family members would substantially reflect these dy- 
namics* We selected observation in the home as our major methodology to 
be recorded by means of videotaplnga (tTelKartj 1973) * This method 
did have a number of dlsadvantages"not the laast of which wao its magalt-* 
ude during the codings of thousands of feet of videotape . This problem 
was outweighed, however, by the fact that it retlected sequences of 
Interacting behaviors as the cfaiera panned from mother to child and 
back to mother or other fMlly m^ber involved in the event, suggeeted 
as one means for bBlng able to draw inferences among variables (Cok, 
1975; Freedman & Keller, 1963)* Its use allowed the Investigators 
and those making evaluations of parental competence to view and review 
the activities recorded on videotape again and again in order to vei:lfy 
one's own ar another's conclusions* Such a proceditt-e is especially use- 
ful during the lack of overt activity or verballMlon on the part of the 
very young child who has not lyet; acquired mobility or eKpresalve lan- 
guage. , 
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Furthermoifat wa became coavlneed that videotaping can be a rellebla 
observation tool* In visiting the homaSj at tlmei tmannounaad, par-^ 
ticularly ^em no telephone was within the home^ -wm pereelved the Inter* 
action patterns of the family mambera while "off cmara*" If these had 
seemed to be substantially different from what was subsequently observed 
"on oMierai" codings of behaviors would have been adjustedi but at no 
time was this the case. Finally > the family mrabers viewed the vldiM-* 
tapes after their being completed In order to be released for use In 
progrras of various types I It also provided the .fmlly with ass 
that ;the'h©me^ activities, language, and other Interactions were 
"Oac." for public viewing of excerpts. Only one of the thirty fellies 
asked that any part of their tapes, be deleted! we were imable to discern 
ithe reason for the deletion In that it Involved momentary glimpses of a 
ten-^yoar--©ld who had entered the room, and, from our point ^f view, 
did not constitute a critical variablei of course, this ciMcluslon Is 
a piicely subjective one. ;^ 

One other difficulty in using this methodology occurred* During 
the first ten to twenty M-Wutes of the first of ste to eight videotapes 
that were flMed of each family, some "observer presence" effects (CqK| 
1975) could be noted, as the Infant sat and stared, did not move about, 
did not talk or respond to other frilly members and/or as the primary 
caregiver (usually the mother) did not continue ^th what appeared to 
be her dally routines such as cleaning, cooking, talking on the tele^ 
phone, or other usual aetlvltles. Such effects rare more pronounced 
with the child in the third year and with the mothers who seemed to 
try to parfom or to Impress the investigators* For the most part. 
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however, we believe that the 'majority of the videotapes reflected an 
amazing degree of "naturalness*' and activity that was representative of 
the household and its personnel* 

A moat Important result of the use of videotape is the revealing 
of exemplary segments of parent/ child /envlromient Interaction for 
use In providing models to be eKcerpted for educational progrms with . 
parents s educatorsi students of early childhood ^ day care ^ and other 
personnel (Wagner, Steele , S Klnlry, 1976) . 

Situations Recorded . 

Direct and continuous observation through vldeotaplnga allowed the 
observer to make judgments about the quality of InteraQtlonal variables 
that tapresslons and descriptions cannot provide (Escalona ^ Gorman^ 
1974). However, the selection of when^ what, and where to videotape 
posed subjective choice of what was Important in the life processes of 
the child within the home situation* The Investigators were Interested 
In discovering the bast process^© usad comfortably and routinely by 
the family to create a wide variety of leap nln5sltuation^*'lfi indeed, 
the patterns trf^thln the home created such opportunities. Each fiuaily , 
was asked to proceed with Its dally routines as nearly as possible* 
Entry to the home at varied hours was requested In order to record the 
Involv^iEnt *of child and family members in eating/ feeding , bathing * 
toileting s play j management and guidance in usual and uneKpected sit- 
uations^ as well as use of objects in the home at various ttoes of the 
day such ao television* newspapers and books, telephone* toys, and 
other household It^s* Each family was encouraged to indicate when - 
TMPOLE personnel could arrive for these act Ivities, but encouraged* too 



net to make any special arrangements for thm^ — e.g. the investigators 
reaisured the mother , '-Duit doesn't chow on ^^Ideotapej" while taping 
and showing her a flve-mlnute sample of videotape of her and her home 
during the first visit. 

Initial Contact with Prospective Families . The decieion had been i 7 v 
made to att^pt the project with low SIS families, but locating the \ 
families and gaining their trust at a level that would provide "natural 
situations" was difficult (Steele^ Wagner, Klniryp 1976) . Furthermores 
the difficulty was increased by the matched-^pair, developmental level 
SMple design* I^^POLE sought ^ characteristics within the 

children of the sample™half normal/half delayed | one-third Anglo, one-* 
third Black, one-third Chlcanoi one-fifth at a developmental level of 
birth to six months, one-fifth at a developmental level of six to twelve 
months, one--flfth at a developmental level of twelve to 18 months^ one- 
fifth at a developmental level of 18 to 26 months, and one-fifth at a 
devolopmental levei of 26 to 36 monthsV 

Leaders from each of the ethnic cbnmiunlties were contacted and 
subsequently played key roles in establishing mutu^ trust between 
prospective families and TADPOLE personnel* Inclusion in the video- 
taping teams of university students of the s^e ethnic groups as the coopera- 
ting f^lly also aided in gaining entrance into the homes and the confid- 
ence of the families. 

The initial contact with the family ras crucial* The developmental 
age of the child was estimated during the first informal interview in 
order to determine whether or not that family would fit the research de- 
sign* (Some families were videotaped—only to discern at the final 
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assessment taping that the child's "cell" fed already been filled^ this 
was an Inconvenlencas but those tapes will be utilised as part of a/ 
btinming data bank.) The objectives of tha project were outlined to 
the family mattbers I but the most appealing goal seemed to be that all . 
m^bers would be on "T.Vt"«since the tapes were shown the family on 
a amall^ portable monitor, (Each fa was paid $10 at the end of 
their six to eight tapings, but they were not told at the outset that 
this small payment would be made} we hoped that parents would become 
involved because of interest in the es^erience rather than for the 
moneyj small as it was*) — 
Home EKperiences 

Three visits were made to each home to record through videotape 
multiple interactions of the child td.th family m^bers and especially 
with the prJjnary caregiver. Each visit ueually required about two to 
three hours for carrying out several procedures r conversation for 
building rapport and a natural quality ^ setting up of equipment~the 
portable videotape and lighting* movement from caie room to another 
to follow the child and /or primary oaretaker during daily routines for 
the completion of a thirty-minute videotape, and the replay of the 
videotape for the f mily mmbers . The time schedules for the three 
visits per family were not consistently f ollowedi obviously hours for 
eatings bathings toileting, playing and other interactions varied from 
family to family. Each family had a different schedule, aad we met re- 
quests for certain hours s ranging from 7 A,M* to 9:P,Ils.. * 
Structured Experiences in a Natural Setting 

Upon the completion of the observations in the homsp the infant 

. . V. ::i:6 ■ ■ . . 



and primary caregiver WMS brought to a studio fumielied ^almally 
lil^a many other small ilving rooms* In all caaes^ neither Infant 
nor the caregiver had seen the studio previously * The studio was pre- 
pared consistently in advanea with coirm^n mater±als**a full-length mirror , 
a "potty ahair'Vj a high ehalri a crib ^hleh could be converted to a 
play pen upon request by the prtoary caregiver | old magazines | some 
children's boolcsf a purse filled with sunglasses ^ an unfilled lipstick 
casei a billfold with ^o pennlas, ICleen^i^ a comb, and a cosmetic 
caeej a metal^backed mirror^ an Infant^sized doll fully clothedi an up- 
holstered chair with end table} a kitchen table with two straight-* ^ 
backed chairs; a child-s, table with two in£ant--alEed chairs | and 
a washable rug on the floor* 

The taf ant and primary caregiver were greeted at the door while 
being videotaped during entry into the studio* The environment was 
equipped as outllaed above in order to detaCTilne how both caregiver 
and child adjusted to the use of the ItOTS or Interacted In other 
ways within an envirommeut ^lat wauld ba similar for the thirty MDPOLl 
Infants and caregivers. Other f amlly mCT^bers wwe fillowad; tb ccot 
the selected adiilt/child if they wished to do, so, or, more frequently, 
because they were siblings who had no one else ^th whom to stay during 
this observation* In this respect tihe structured mvironoent became 
somewlst different for those families. 

Two or sometimes three thlrty-"mlnute videotapes w^e made of so- 
called structured esparlahces. As part of these tapes * the primary 
caretaker ras asked to select.^ys or Items from three categorieei 
(a) homemade or household Items; (b) purrtased ("store-bought") t^ysi 



(c) books, picturas, reading mattrlals. Th© appropriateness of the 
item ehoeen for the Infant's play / the method of introducing it to the 
infantp and continued interaetlon with the infant durtog use of the 
ealSQted material were e^altiated in determining the caregiver/ s com* 
petence in the preparation of optimal learning enviroratienta appropriate 
for the child • 

Asseesmenta 

The final seaelon with each Infant and primary caregiver involved 
two assessments: 

1* determlnEtlon of the Infant's developmental level by the 
use of Wagner's Developmental Tasks (1977a) for the child from birth 
to twenty-^four months developmentallyi or the use of Steel*s''s 
Developmental Tasks (1977a) for the child from twenty--four to forty 
months developmantally in order to verify and dociOTent tha^ child's posit 
ion la the sample and designation as "normal" or "delayed" (Steele^ 
Wagner, 1977), 

2. assessment of parental responses to the TADPOLE PMENT "Q"^ a 
questionnaire derived by the Investigators (Wagner S Sjpeeles 1977b) 
from their synthesis of research conclusions in the field of child 
development regarding behaviors of parent and child that are considered 
to be those most predictive In producing competent Infants who become 
competent adults* 

(PAREOT "Q" has a eerlea of short case studiee of children at 
developmental levels from birth to three years with multlple^cholce 
questions* Parents were Instructed that the questions might wave various 
asewars and that their reeponaes would be regarded as topor tant clues 
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to how parents ate now thidd^ng about eKesplary chi;ld-tear±ng. 
PARENT "Q'V Is bsing printed In English and Spanish (Iscobado^ 1977) 
^th a videotape available with the Spanish version if the priory 
caregiver wishes to lav© PA3R1NT "Q" read before responding to .the 

questions.) ' --^^ ■ 

Other Aatlvltles 

The final sesBlon also Ineludedi ^ 

1, response to a family-Information queBtloimalres 

2, filling out a consent and release form for use q£ the video** 
tapes; • ^ . " - • 

3, assurance to the family of confidentiality of the data cKcept 
as speclfiedi 

4^ giving $10 to each primary caregiver for the family's par-* 
tlelpatlon. 

Parental Crmpetenca 
Levels of parental eompetetice were to manured bjr w^^ 
Instrtmients written and partially vaildated by the pro^ep^ts? ^P#|is 
research project* 

PAREOT "Q'S a Knawledge-Qf-Chlld-Pevelop^eiit Ins truant 

One -of these Inatrraents^ FMENT "Q", Is a kmnwledpa ^^ti'setlon-* 
nalre comprised of mini accounts of children having b^^V^^^ charr^C'- 
torlstlc of children at developmental levels between birth and threo 
* years. The questiomiaire attCTpts to detemlne Its respondents- compe th- 
ence in Imovrilng how ideally * according to current research evidence^ 
to care for children In ottier to produce competent infants. PMENT "Q" 
was submitted to twenty educators, cOMiunlty leaders , and one pediatrician 
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the Lubbock coinfflunity and representative of. the three ethnle groups for 
review of the reeponaea keyed as "most nearly correct.-' All twenty 
PMENT "Q" cDpies were returnad. Several questions were omitted due 
to lack of unantolty regarding the meaning of the question. Ghangee in 
wording were made^ espeoially upon recomendatlons by the Black and 
Chicano experts* Scores for each caregiver -s responies to ^PAMNI "Q" 
were calculated as compared lo keyed responses. 
TADPQLB Observation Scale 

In order to compare the levels of parental competence In knowing 
what to do for the preparation of optimal learning anvironmenta for 
infants from birth to three^ years of age as dOTonatrated in reeponse to 
PMENT ^'Q"j a second instrument was developed* Though a ntmber of ob-- 
jectlve measures of mother^lnfant interaction were available from other 
studies, none seemed to provide an appropriate means for assessing 
parental competence from videotapes as well as being an effective meaouM-- 
ment of "physical surroundings as well as the personality characteristics 
and teaching styles" of the infant's primary caregiver (Wagner , 1975) , 
The TADPOLE Observation Scale utilised seven subscales purported to 
measure the following behavioral characteristics of the infant's primary : 
caregiver: j 

I» tactile vstlmulatl6il| . 

2. elifcittog -of pre--reading skills 5 

3. healttiftCL car eglvlng and safety^ measures i ' 

4. Interactldn with childi - 

5. awarentfti of objacts/space/tto^ycausslity as meaningful 
processes for the Infanti 
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6,' vdcallzatifin/langudjgij ' . . 

7*, blihavior Biaiiage&anti , 

The Observation Seala was used as a rating Instriment for ths 
behaviors pareelved and connoted from the sIk to sight videotapes of 
eaah family. Eaeh of the subseales oomprisad a portion of a possibla 
eeore, A total score was derived 'for parent behaviors observed In the 
Home Experlanees and a separata calculation was mada for bahaviors 
shovm during Structurad Eirpsrlences. Tills papar analyied the reoulta 
of tha assassment of parental competeuca in home settingo* 

Reliability ot aach of the TADPOLE ins triMents will be aonflMied 
or danled In additional tasks being performed with thOT- The cradlblllty 
of the TADPOLE "Q" is dapandant upon the ^jugt^ an^ftTC?-^!? and 0^-^ 
' partlaa ttat eonflraed Ita keyrf reaponsR3t Tlia reliability of the 
TADPOLE Obsarvatlon Scale has been eatabllGhsd only ttira^^ ^^^^ynmlatmxay 
of the evaluation provlded ^^ one rater who has coi^lled ths ^^,ykition 
for all of the thirty families evaluated by the TADPOLE Obnwvatlon 
Scale* That rater datamlned how avaluatlons should be mnde from 
many hours of discussion and deciolons about the iGvels of irB,tinge based 
upon the work of other researchers In child development as ^ye^hesised 
by the Investigators, Each of the subscales contains from five to ten - 
behaviors to be judged as having bean revealed and confirmed repeatedly 
on the vidao tapes as typical behavior of the primary caregiver* 

Tha validity and reliability of the TADPOLl Observation Scale is 
being dater^ned by acfflparlsons of tha scores made through its 



assessments of the TADPOLl s^ple f aailles/^rith scores now being 
coileeted using the Inventory of Hotta Stimulation (Caldwell, 1969). 
Reaulte of those comparisons will be available August i 1977 • 

During 1977-78s the TADPOLE videotapes will be used for re« 
rating parental competence to determine rater reliability In use of 
the Observation Scale and to accept or reject the results of this 
paper- 

- • Hypotheses 

Several null hypotheses were testedi 

1* There is no significant difference between parental know- ^ 
ledge of child development as shown by scores on T^POLE "Q" and 
parental behaviors in ^ child-rearing as shomi by scores on the TADPOLE 

Observation Scale. 

2. There is no significant difference betw^^ "Q" . 
scores of parents of normal children and the ^POLE "Q" scores of 
parents of developmentaliy delayed children. 

3. There is no significant difference between the TADPOLE Ob- 
servation Scale scores of parents of no^^l children and the TADPOLE 
Observation Scale scores of parents of developmentally delayed children* 

4. There are no significant differences ^ong the TADPOLE "Q" 
scores of parents In three ethnic groups . 

5. The^ are no slgnlf leant differences among the TADPOLE 
Observation Scale scores of parents In three ethnic grpups. 

6. There is no significant correlation between developmantai '"^ 

. . 4 ....... ' 

level of the child and jSAWifttal T^POLE "Q" scores. 

7. There is no slgnlf leant correlation between developmental 
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ieval* pf . the,. child and parental TADPOLE Obaervation Scale icores . 

Results 

Hjrpoaissls #1 - To Test Dlfferenae between Parental TADPOLE "Q-V Scores 
and TADPOLE Home Observation Seals Scores, 
TADPOLE parents appear to have slgnlficMtly higher competence in 
their undarsfrmding of chlld-»rearing at the knowledge level than^ they 
demonstrate by their behaviors in handling their children la their 
home situations— as measured by the T^POm instr\Baents, Comparison of 
the difference between parental mean scores for the TMDPOI^ instruments^ 
measuring parental knowledge of ahlld-r earing, TADPOLE !'Q", and evaluattog 
parental behaviors as shown by chlld'-r earing scenes in their homes Is 



ihown In Table 1. 
Table 1 

. . . .. . T^gPLi *-o" ^ AmaiM mn^^ 



30 Parents 








Mean 




64.2044 




Standard deviation 






18.545 




Standard error 


i - 

1 


3.386 


2.984 



piffereaees s 10.388 

j;'^ 2.36 ^ - ^- - 

p. ^ 0.025 

Hypo theses #1 TOS rejected at the .05 level of iirtsbabllity. 
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Hypothaila. 92 - To Test Difference between ^owltdge Scores of Parents 



of Children Assessed as Functioning at a Normal Leval 
of Development and of Chlldrm Fimctlonlng at a Delayed 
^. ■ ■ ' .. ^■ Level. ■ . ■ 

Illustrated in Figure A, by comparina s^aphlcally the parental 
toowledge scores, represented by TADPOLE "Q"V virtually no difference 
between scores of parents of normal and paretits of delayed children 's 
revealed. Parents of normal children scored at a slightly lower level 
on the taiowledgs Instrment than did parents of delayed children* 

A one-way analysis of variance was used to cOTpare the apparent 
lack of difference as shown in Table 2- 
Table 2 « Difference be^een T^EOW "^^^ 

with Hormal and Pelayed Children 
M ^ 30 parents V .^^^ — — 



Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 



Source 




Mean 

Squares V ratio F prob. 



0.0 0.0 0.305 (N S) 

2,1429 



Hypothesis #2 was not rejected* 
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25 
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15 
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5 





Konjal 



X^POLE "Q" SCOMIB 
ft " 30 



n ^ 30 



Total 
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Hypothesis #3 - To Test DJJ fsrsnce betweea .CoisipetaMa Dmonstrated in 
Bshavlors In Home Situations between Parent a of ^_ 
Normal and Delayed Children, 
In graphic foro» Flgwe A, the Boms Observation Videotape scores^ 
showed the parents of the norml children acorlng at a eome^rtiat higher 
level than parents of delayed .children* One exception occurred as 
parents of delayed children scored higher on the TactUe Stimulation 
siAscala* 

M eKplanatloa of these COTparlsons may be derived from scanning 
the smple * The children Identified as delayed within this smple 
Included both the biological ^ medically Identified syndromes ai^ the 
milder forms of slowed development possibly related to envlroimantal 
factors* Several pgirents of the biologically delayed group evidenced 
signs of stress and dlscouragsQent related to the child ' e condition . 
Other parents of children ^hibitlng biologically caused delay seemed 
highly motivated to compensate for the child's handicaps. 

One-^ay analysis of variance compared the dif fgrence between 
demonstration of competence behavlorally in home settings of parents 
of normal children and parents of developmentally delayed children . 
Although signlf leant difference at the .05 level did not appear, dif- 
ferences did approach significance as shown in Table 3- 



Table 3 - Difference between Competence of Parents In Home Settings 


of Nomal and Delayed Children 


N ^ 30 parents 






Source 


df 


of Mean 
Squares Squares F ratio F prob* 


Between groups 


1 


580-8125 580.8125 2.303 0.137 


Within groups - 


28 


7062.6875 252.2388 


Total 


29 


7643.5000 
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Hyportiesis #4 - To Test foif Dlff aranema imonu E^iic Groir Scores uei^g 

Coapi^fisoa of the total mtotm of X^POU "Q" by parests of the 
ttsee ethnic groups shOTed Ciat the Anglo group scored somewhat higher^ 
This result inay be partially ^plained by tha fact that much of the 
rasaarch upon ^ich the tmtOlM *'Q" was based utilised Caucasians judged 
^ to W maaie'^SlS ; TOa mack ana TOScimo groups^CTe ptowd to iihat— 
degrae at a dlsadvmtage* Levels of scores for the three ethnic groups 
are Illustrated to Figure B, 

To test for the algaif Icsnee of the dlf f ereuces ahoim graphicallyt 

a one-way analysis of variance tos applied to the scores obtained from 

the three ethnic groups, ^a resuita are compiled in Table 4* 

Table 4 ^ Dlffarenca ^ng Parental T^PQIB "Q" Scoras bv Ethnic Cro up 

30 Parents _=^=^ 

Siffli of Mean 

Sourea df Sgmres^ . Snuaaes F rat la F Prob w 

Between groups 2 0*0 0.0 0.0 0>0i9 

Within groups 27 60.00 _ 2.2222 

Total ^---^^^-^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hypothesis #4 was rejected at the »05 level of probability. 



0 
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H^otoesie ffS * To test for Differaocss A»ng B^avlors of Fmrsnts by 

Ethnic Group as Keasurad by the TADPOLE Boas ObaeT^tioa 
Seale 

Comparison of tiie total seorss of pair#ntal behaviors avaluated 
by the T^FOLE Home Obse^ation Scale aoaordlng to ethnic groi^ revealad 
that the Anglo group scor^ at a higher level. Agala this result may 
be e^lalned to some degree by Am fact that the research from whloh the 
Home Observation Scale mm compiled often based Its conclualons upon 
samples of Mglo failles and l^pmes recognlaed as middle socio-economic 
level settlngSp placing the Black and Qiieano sltyatloas at a dlsad^ 
vantage In that regard. 

To det^mlne the significance of the apparent differences, 
one-way analyals of variance was ttiployed using the scores assessed 
by the TADPOLE Obaervatlon Scale of the partetal behaMors displayed " 
in the home video tapings. The results are shown in Table 5* 
Table 5 - Difference Jtoong Parental Scores on the Obs errat;Jj?a Scale 



by Ethnic Group 



N s 30 parenes 






Svm oi 


Mean 




Source 


df 


Squares 


Squares 


F ratio F Prob. 


Between groups 


2 


442.875 


221.438 


0.830 0.450 


Within ]psroups 


27 


7200. 625 


265.69 




Total 


29 


7643.S 







Hypothesis #5 %ms not rejected^ In fact, hhere does not appear to 
be any degree of differrace among the Home Observation Scale scores 
of the three ethnic groups* 
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H^othesls #6 - To Test for Correlations hm^imm Children's Develop- 
mestal Lavel and ThsUr PMOTts' T^VOIM "Q" ScoMS. 
The invaBtigatora questioned whether or m>t there would be slg- 
nificMt aorralation between the taiD^ladge of parents as reflected 
In their scores on the T^POI^ "Q" instnmCTt and the developmental 
ages of their children * It was suspected that the parents ^© had 
e^erienced tiie rearing of the child to the moTm advmced developmental 
levels would score at higher levels than those y/homm children were at 
the yotmger stages of developaient* Howwer, a Pearson "r'V correlation 
between children's developmental levels and parental "Q" scores was 
computed as 0.0529, shoi^g very little correlation between these wo 
variables # Hypothesis #6 \ms not rejected. 

Hypothesis #7 - To Test for Correlations between Developmental Level 
and Behavioral StAtest Scores by Parents on the Home 
Observation Scale 
Total behavioral scores by parents on the TABPOLE Observation 
Scale did not reveal fllgnlf icMt Mrrelatl^n idlth the developmental 
levela of their children. However p scores by parents in behaviors 
videotaped in home settings on three of the subscales of Uie Home Ob- 
servation Scale were found to be QlgnlflcMtly related to the develop- 
mental levels of their children. Rather predictably , perhaps, parents 
whose children were at the upper developmental levels (equivalent to 
third year developmental age) scored significantly higher In their ba- 
havloral competence in the areas of cognitive skills » the "Object/ 
Space/Caueality/Ttoe" subtestp "Pre^Eeadlng; " and ^^VocaliEatlon". The 
Pearson "r" correlations bettfeen the children's developmental levels 

■ ■ .30 ., 
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and their paraats* Home Obair^atlon Seals scores on these three sub* 
seales are shown In Table 6. 

Table 6 - Correlations between Developmmtal Le^al and Behavioral 



Subtest Scorae 


bv Parents on the 


Home Obeervation Seala 




Object/Spaoa/ 
CauaEllty/Ttoe 


Pre'-Readlng 


Vocalisation 


Correlation with 
Developmental Levele 


0*3118 


0.3829 


0.3654 


Level of Signifleanoe 


0.047 


0.018 


0.024 



HTpothesls #7 was not rejected for four of the subseales of the 
TADPOLE Home Obseinratlon Scale. Hypothesis #7 raa rejaeted for three 
BUbscales of the T^POLE Home Observation Scale— cognitive skills: 
Object/Space/Caugallty/Ttaep Pre-readtag, and Vocalisation* at the 
,05 level of probability. 



Discussion 

Several conclusions are possible from the csjispilatlan of data, 
test results* and statistical analysis ^ployed In this study s 
- -- ~ 1* Parents appear to be more l^wladgeaSle about competent^ 

techniques for preparing optimal learalsg envlroments for their 
children than they are In actually carrying out the setting tip of such 
slti^tlonfl; The parental knowledgep represented by the TADPOLE "Q" scores, 
showed higher total scores for TADPOO parents than the total scores rep- 
presented by tiie T^POLE Observation Scale scores * This result Implies 
that parents toow more than thEy d^aonBtratet an Important understanding 
for persons develaping prsgr^s for parents It ^uld sera that such 
programs must becoMl models for changing behavlors-^^not paper and pencil 
0 "facts. " .\ - y 
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2. Mthougli ths litsratura si^gested that parents of da^elop- 
mantally delaymd ^Hdrea b^ava in vary differant raspaets frra tiiose 
h^HLng normal chlldraa, the study Somd that psranta of davelo^entally 
delayad children did not reflect signifieOTtly dlfferaat teQwladga or 
behavior from those lAose children were aonaal* They did acore at a 
slightly higher laTCl than parents of normal ahlldran In their Imoi^ 
ledge of coEQpetent child earap but their bahavlera to earl^ for their 
children wra ev^ilimted as e^e^at XcimT:: than thoea ©f parents with 
normal children, 

3. A ntnftber of ^lanatlons could ba offered for the ftodlng tfiat 
on TADPOI£ "Q" slgnlfleant dlfferanca tma found ^ong tte scores of 
parraita re^esOTted by the three ettolc groups. Differences among 
parental scoreB were evldOTt on the Ecmm Obge^atlon Scale but collec- 
tively ware below the leval of fllenlfl^ane©. The resaarrfiara are con- 
tlnutog further analysis of the data in order to detamlne where the 
spaclflc areas off cociFStance and need are to ba foimd CTons these 
groups so that programs can be designed for meeting thes^ parental 

def iclanclea but with attention to the cultural patterns and values ©f 
each ethnic group* 

4. The lack of correlation between dilldren's devalopfnantal level 
and their parents' total scores on the toowladga Instrissent In all 
probabllltt/ Indlcataa thaftj contrary to what one might surmlsat Just 
CTperlenctog the act of "paranttog" does not necasaarlly Illustrate 
appropriate and competent diild rearing as the proceea matures, Ada* 
quata tralntog In 'liow to parent " la contlnuoualy needed if one J a to 
contribute to the encouragCTent off toa potantial of the child. 
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5. Resid.ta shmilog parantal sl^ills sipiiflQaQtly correlated to 
their aUildren's develapmantal levsls In flis areas of the moi^m aogai* 
tivgly rslated aetlvlties say Itidicata that paraata rsall^e tiie 
need for sueh anviroimirats as ths child begins to acquire Langtmgs and 
to solve a^^le prcblrast Since attention to these capacities a£ the 
child might profitably be begun well befOTe eighteen ta toirty**8lx 
months of age, parentteg progrms should include aMpo^ata ^at deal 
with the buildJ^ of awreness and eventually of ap«lf actlvitiea that 
can be used by the parent with the very young infant in kinds of vocal*^ 
l^tng^ use of the object ^tperifflentallyi and preparing the child for 
reading experiences. 

teck of correlation between children's developmental levels ^nd 
their parent^.? scores en tte other four subscales does not necessarily 
mean that these scores are consistently higher at the younger develop-- 
mental levels^ but other nuisance variay^ee such as varied SES^ unequsl 
niffiiber of siblings and persons in the homes confound the reaultg Bnif 
therefore^ the conclusions that might be drawn from this statistic* 
Directions for Future Study 

PJhlle hypottieses were not tested regarding the scores of the seven 
subscales of the Home Observation Sule by the parents having normal 
or developmentally delayed children and by parents according to ethnic 
groupSt gr^aphlc analysis of subscala data reveals indicators that may 
prove to be significant. In addition , there appear to be unique pat- 
terns of functioning for each attale group. 

T'For eKamples Ilgura C illustrates tMt parents of children 
identified as normal although aeoclng consistently higher on the Home 

o _ . - _ . - 
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Observation Seala sho^d largely BomB pmtc^n of parenting ^ with 
one exception. Parents of thm delayed ^lldrea arfiibited a higher 
le^el of competenoe in the use of tactile st^ulatlon. 

Secondly, Figure D suggesti that the question might be posedp 
"Would a futin^s study Indleate that certain parental eompeteneles 
sight prove to be more related to child compstencles than others?" 

Conclusion 

The Tech ^sesament and development for the ^r^aratlon of Optimal 
Leamimg ^nviromaents (TADPOLE) Fro j act convinced tha investlga*tora that 
a wealth of understanding of the acology of the child can be derived 
from a study of the Infant in natural surroundings , aapacially home 
settings. Recognition that the parent displays more knowledge th^ 
competant b^avior conf die need for "action training" that involves 
the parent iu finding ways to promote the leawilngs of the infant In 
daily slttiatlons , Videotapes in home settings can Include exemplary 
models for peircaivlng how other persons of one's own ethnic group and 
-^a tation^n^li^e'^handle^evaryday^situatlons -and-problms Time - ^ 
consuming? An CTphatic "Yes I" Worth It? We thl^ so, and are 
continuing tiie^aiuate the effort In terms of himian need. 
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